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tions are: 1765 (Zatta, Venezia) ; 1823-4 (Ciardetti, Firenze) ; 
1853 (Trieste). I am confident that the Trieste edition of 1853, 
without name of publisher, does not exist. An edition of Trieste 
which does exist, but which Salza does not mention, is the folio 
of 1857. A copy of this edition is to be found in the Bib. Comunale 
at Ferrara, and another in the Bib. Marucelliana at Florence. 
Still another in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples has been pro- 
vided with a new title-page reading as follows : " Op&re di Lodovico 
Ariosto con Note Filologiche e Storiche. Volume Unico. Milano. 
Presso I'lJfficio Generale di Commissioni ed Annunzi. Galleria 
Yittorio Emanuele N. 77." 

Another edition not mentioned by Salza, which I have not seen, 
is recorded in the Catalogo Generale della Libreria Italiana, as 
published by Le Monnier in 1886. 

However we may judge Salza's bibliography, this critical edition 
is immensely preferable to the two uncritical editions preceding it 
(Polidori, 1857, and Sonzogno, 1883). 

Elizabeth Chandlee Foeman. 
Haverford, Pa. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Stephen Phillips and Edgar Allan Poe 

The Spectator characterizes Stephen Phillips' poem, Cities of 
Hell, as " exceedingly stirring and original ; " but it may be worth 
while to notice that a striking similarity exists between this poem 
and The Poiver of Words, a dialogue by Edgar Allan Poe. In 
each case we have a disembodied spirit that has passed " beyond 
the boundaries of the earth," and in similar fashion each is made 
cognizant of a new idea by another spirit. In the poem there is a 
particular illustration of a general idea, and in the dialogue a gen- 
eral thought is evolved and then illustrated and emphasized by a 
particular instance. In The Power of Words the angel Agathos 
explains to Oinos, a spirit newly become immortal, that motion is 
the source of all being; God created only in the beginning; all 
subsequent creation is mediate or indirect. A motion of the hand 
upon earth produces a vibration of the atmosphere which is in- 
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definitely extended. Motion of any nature creates, and the source 
of all motion is thought. 

" You are well aware," says Agathos, " that, as no thought can 
perish, so no act is without infinite result." '■ In the ninth 
stanza of Stephen Phillips' poem we find the same idea expressed 
in almost identical words: 

Nothing done, or said, or thought, 
Shall ever perish : none can ever die. 

At the end of Poe's dialogue Agathos gives Oinos a very vivid 
illustration of the physical power of words. Every word is an 
impulse in the air. Oinos asks Agathos why he is weeping as they 
hover together above a fair star, which is the greenest and yet the 
most terrible of all they have encountered in their flight. " Its 
brilliant flowers," says Oinos, "look like a fairy dream — but its 
fierce volcanoes like the passions of a turbulent heart." ^ To this 
Agathos answers : 

" They are ! — they are ! This wild star — it is now three centu- 
ries since with clasped hands, and with streaming eyes, at the feet 
of my beloved — I spoke it — with a few passionate sentences — into 
birth. Its brilliant flowers are the dearest of all unfulfilled dreams, 
and its raging volcanoes are the passions of the most turbulent and 
unhallowed of hearts." 

In Cities of Hell, the spirit, passing beyond the earth, sees cities 
of earth rebuilded upon space, London, Paris, Eome and Babylon, 
and venturing down into that other London, comes into a chamber 
where above a new-murdered woman bends a man in fury. In 
answer to the question as to how this tragic London chamber still 
exists beyond the limits of the earth, the woman says. 

Such power hath passion upon stones that he 

Transported into space the very walls, 

The hour, the room, this bed where still I droop, 

Hither at death we naturally came. 

Inheriting the home that moment built. 

In both cases the essential idea is the same. The Potver of 
Words, with a show of scientific reasoning, attempts to prove that 
the passionate words of Agathos by their impact upon the atmos- 

' The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by James A. Harrison, 
vi, 141. 
" Ibid., p. 143. 
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pliere had power to create the wild star with its brilliant flowers 
and raging volcanoes. Whereas in Cities of Hell the same scene 
that we have first on earth is perpetuated or recreated in Hell 
through the passion of a man. Stephen Phillips frankly ignores 
the laws of science while Poe attempts to give color to his dialogue 
by pseudo-scientific reasoning. As Prof. W. LeConte Stevens says : ^ 
" Poe evidently had no more idea that his writings would be sub- 
jected to scientific analysis than did ' Munchausen.' Between the 
two there is no comparison, so far as refinement and genius are 
concerned. But they are about equally independent in neglecting 
the laws of scientific evidence." 

Both poem and dialogue are works of the imagination rather 
than of the reason, and both are illustrative of the same idea that 
" nothing done, or said, or thought, shall ever perish." 

If the dialogue and the poem be taken in their entirety, the 
resemblance can be more readily appreciated. One is almost 
compelled to believe that Stephen Phillips must have been ac- 
quainted with Poe's dialogue; if he was not, there remains an ex- 
tremely remarkable coincidence. 

Herbert Edward Mierow. 

Lakewood, W. J. 



Fondo en . . . A Rare Spanish Idiom 

About eight years ago Dr. C. C. Ayer of the University of Colo- 
rado called by attention to a use of the word fondo which diction- 
aries make no record of. It occurred in a passage of Moreto's El 
Undo don Diego (ii, 12). The gracioso gives vent to his admira- 
tion for the shrewdness of the soubrette, Beatriz, in the following 
words, which constitute his entire speech : 

I Oh gran Beatriz, fondo en Ua!'^ 

{Bibl. Aut. Esp., XXXIX, 363 c.) 

I was unable at the time to explain or understand this locution, 
and find myself still in the same case. Since then I have met, 
however, four or five other examples, which I should like to lay 

'Ibid., p. 287. 

' There is no aunt in the play ; tia is doubtless to be taken in the sense 
' smart woman.' 



